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Back to the Farthest 
South 

Delving Into the Secrets 
of Antarctica 

/^\nce again explorers and scientists are turning their attentions 
^ and energies to the mysterious Antarctica, and a great 
American expedition led by Rear-Admiral Richard Byrd is 
already on its way to the Far South. There for the next few 
months it will stay, mapping more of the unknown continent 
and delving into the secrets locked up in its frozen lands. 


The day of the small Antarctic 
party is over. Never again will 
half-a-dozen men have to haul 
their sledges over heartbreaking, 
inhospitable country. . For with 
Rear-Admiral Byrd’s latest ex¬ 
pedition there is an army of 
4000 men aided by all the 
resources of modern science; and 
although there is a team of 
huskies there are also aeroplanes 
and helicopters; and radar as 
well as radio. 

A more important factor per¬ 
haps than all these will be Byrd’s 
knowledge of the conditions, for 
no man in the world has had 
greater experience of Polar con¬ 
ditions. Admiral Byrd, now 53, 
has commanded three previous 
expeditions to the Antarctic, and 
he was the first man who could 
claim to have flown over both 
North and South Poles. Always 
the Antarctic has fascinated him. 
“You can forget the world there,” 
he once said. “The only littleness 
is the littleness of a man’s mind.” 

A Search For Minerals 

Among the various scientific 
missions to be carried out by the 
new expedition not the least 
important will be the search for 
mineral resources. No one can 
guess what valuable stores 
Nature has hidden in that vast 
white continent, including per¬ 
haps priceless reserves of 
uranium, rich source of atomic 
energy. 

It may be wondered how, in a 
land of frost and snow, the 
scientists would discover whether 
or not there are minerals in the 
earth. There are great rivers of 
ice, such as • the Beardmore 
Glacier, the Ferrar Glacier, the 
Koenitz Glacier, and so on. 
These may extend over many 
hundreds of square miles, and 
be thousands of feet thick. 
In fact, they fill the valleys 
between enormous mountain 

The Fox Who 

Jt must have surprised many 
people to learn that a fox has 
been stealing fish at low tide 
from the fishermen’s land-lines at 
Beachy Head. 

Fish for foxes? Animal tastes 
and appetites are of wider range 
than most of us suppose. A few 
years ago keepers, setting traps 
for rabbits in the Highlands, 
found that a stag was going from 
snare to snare and eating the 
dead rabbits in them. 

It was a cow without con¬ 
science which stole and ate a 
fine salmon caught by John 
Gould, the naturalist, in Loch 


peaks, and flow slowly down to 
more level ground. Years ago it 
would have been out of the ques¬ 
tion to search for minerals here; 
but the new expedition has sea¬ 
planes fitted with special instru¬ 
ments for detecting mineral 
wealth hidden deep below snow 
and ice. 

Captain Scott’s Finds 

Moreover, not all of Antartica 
is covered with snow and ice. 
That the bare rock does appear 
over considerable stretches of 
country is borne out by the 
quantity of geological specimens 
which Captain Scott brought 
away from the Pole. These speci¬ 
mens appeared to him to be of 
such importance that even when 
exhausted by cold and privation 
he still carried them on the 
sledge. They were found close to 
the dead bodies of Scott and his 
companions. 

■Nevertheless, the expedition 
will have to go far south to find 
bare rock. The Great Ice 
Barrier extends, partly on sea 
and partly on land, for a con¬ 
siderable distance. Beyond this 
barrier may lie vast untapped 
stores of coal, petroleum, gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and other 
rich materials, as well as uranium 
ores. 

Perhaps over the very spot 
where Captain Scott perished 
with his gallant comrades will 
now go scientists, armed with 
delicate scientific instruments, 
combing the South Polar regions 
for the minerals for which man¬ 
kind has so great a need. And 
if vast mineral reserves are de¬ 
tected, we can be quite sure that 
one day an army of workmen will 
descend upon the spot to trans¬ 
form the icy wilderness. All the 
paraphernalia of civilisation will 
then be transmuted to “ the stark 
and silent solitudes that sentinel 
the Pole,” 

Fancied Fish 

More, and laid by him amid the 
heather on the bank. The story 
seemed incredible to the other 
guests of the house party of 
which Gould was a member, so 
keepers, who supported the 
account of the adventure, took 
another salmon from the larder 
next day and laid that in turn 
in the same field. The same cow 
immediately marched up, and 
ate the second salmon. 

So if cows eat salmon, why 
should not a hungry and agile 
fox harvest the inshore fish 
caught on the anglers’ lines at 
Beachy Head? 



Prefabs For Dolls 


Many girls, no doubt, are hoping that Santa Claus will note 
this picture from a toy factory. The dolls’ houses were made 
with wood from tea-chests. 


Our Carols Are Not So Old 


Tf'on some weeks now youthful 
carol singers have been with 
us, trooping from door to door 
and singing, as a rule, a very 
limited number of Christmas 
carols. 

Christmas carols are believed 
to have been first sung in the 
Nativity plays of the Middle 
Ages. Unfortunately, those 
ancient carols became forgotten, 
and consequently most of those 
now sung at Christmas are com¬ 
paratively modern. 

Depicting the story of the 
birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, and 
with the clergy as chief actors, 
the Nativity plays were per¬ 
formed in the village churches. 
The carols were sung during the 
intervals. Growing immensely 
popular, and the audiences be¬ 
coming too large for the little 
country churches, the plays were 
eventually transferred to village 
greens and market places. 

Thus severed from church in¬ 
fluence, the plays declined and 
became anything but religious, 
while the carols gave way to 
songs of drinking and revelry. 
This condition of things con¬ 
tinued for many years until, with 
the advent of Cromwell and his 
Puritans, the plays were sup¬ 
pressed and Christmas rejoicing 
in any form was discouraged. 


So the old carols became for¬ 
gotten, and although the words 
of some were rediscovered in an 
ancient book about a century 
ago, and both tunes and words 
of others have been brought to 
light in recent years, they do 
not seem to have enjoyed any¬ 
thing in the way of a really 
popular revival. 

The most familiar of what we 
may call the popular carols are 
rather surprisingly modern. 
Good King Wenceslas, for in¬ 
stance, though the story, is 
ancient, is only a little over a 
century old as a carol; and 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
was written in 1739 by that 
prolific hymn-writer, Charles 
IVesley. 

Two others, While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks, and O, 
Come All Ye Faithful, are by no 
means as old as they may sound. 

The first was written in the 
early eighteenth century by 
Nahum Tate, an Irish dramatist 
and poet, and the second dates 
from a Church of England 
revival movement of 1833. 

Some carols have been specially 
written for children. Once In 
Royal David’s City was written 
for her children by Cecil 
Alexander, wife of an Arch- 
Continued in next column 


An Ox For 

ZlKALI 

A Brave Zulu Gets 
His Reward 

]y £ ar Lake Empangazi, which is 
north of Lake St Lucia on 
the Zululand coast of Natal, 
lives a Zulu, one of the bravest 
of the brave. His name is Zikali, 
and he has a story to tell which 
well illustrates the old adage 
that truth is stranger than 
fiction. 

His story begins in 1942, when 
Nazi submarines started to sink 
Allied ships off the Natal coast. 
Zikali was one of the natives 
asked by the magistrate, of the 
district to keep a look-out for 
shipwrecked people. Zikali’s kraal 
was perched on a high cliff over¬ 
looking the Indian Ocean, and 
in between the planting of maize 
and the hoeing of kaffir corn the 
old man and his daughters faith¬ 
fully kept their vigil round the 
shores. 

Across Bush & Mountain 

Early one morning Zikali’s 
children came runhing to the old 
man’s hut. They reported a boat 
full of people trying to get 
through the dangerous breakers 
that line this part of the Zulu¬ 
land coast. Undaunted by the 
difficulties, Zikali summoned all 
the aid he could, and before 
nightfall 44 battered and bleed¬ 
ing men and women were safe 
and sound in Zikali’s kraal. They 
were the only European survivors 
of the Llandaff Castle, which had 
been torpedoed. 

But Zikali’s heroic work was 
not yet over. He walked 35 miles 
to the nearest police post at 
Mseleni, and there arranged for 
the survivors to be picked up 
at Mbangazi, the terminus of the 
road. It took Zikali and his 
folk three days to transport the 
44 people across bush and moun¬ 
tain to the roadhead. 

Now comes an astonishing last 
chapter to this brave Zulu’s story. 
In due course he claimed pay¬ 
ment, quite naturally, for his 
trouble, but was told by the 
magistrate that nothing could be 
done as the incident had hap¬ 
pened a long time ago. Zikali 
was disappointed, and so when 
Mr Mitchell, the Administrator 
of Natal, was on a tour of in¬ 
spection of Northern Zululand 
not long ago he again asked that 
something should be given him 
by the Government as reward. 

The Administrator said that he 
would look into the matter, and 
Zikali was told that he would 
be given an ox as a token of 
official gratitude. 


CAR OLS —Continued 

bishop and Primate of All Ire¬ 
land. Christians, Awake! was 
written for a child by John 
Byrom, poet and instructor in 
a system of shorthand, who pre¬ 
sented it to his little daughter at 
Christmas 1745. 

In their beauty and sim¬ 
plicity lies the charm of our 
carols. Long may children’s 
voices re-echo through them the 
joyful spirit of Christmas! 
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The Foundation For 
a New Germany 

In the hard fight to bring Europe back to health the signing 
*■ of the Anglo-American agreement on the fusion of the 
British and American Zones in Germany can be regarded as a 
progressive step of great importance. 


It has not been easy lor this 
country to sign the agreement, 
there can' be no mistake about 
that. To carry out the agree¬ 
ment will cost us a good deal of 
money, £125,000.000 in three 
years. Even more important is 
that this money will have to be 
spent mostly in America out of 
the precious dollars which were 
recently lent to us by the United 
States. 

Why, some readers may ask, is 
it necessary to spend money on 
o’efeated Germany at all, and 
then, why use up our dollar loan 
for Germany’s sake? The reason 
is simply that Germany cannot 
feed herself. Strictly speaking, 
it is the highly industrialised 
British Zone of occupation that 
has to depend on imports of food. 
Because imports are not forth¬ 
coming from the rural east of 
Germany, which is under Russian 
control, they have to come from 
other parts of the world. Again, 
as industry in the British Zone 
is turning over very slowly, there 
are few goods which can be ex¬ 
ported to pay for food imported 
from overseas. 

Britain Will Pay 

Now, where are the overseas 
sources of food? We ourselves 
import food from the Dominions, 
Argentina, and the United 
States. North America is a major 
source of food not only for 
Britain but also for other "parts 
of Europe. This means that 
when ordering, say, wheat in the 
United States for our zone in 
Germany, Britain has to foot the 
bill on behalf of her zone and 
pay off the American shipper in 
dollars. 

Now, these dollars are not easy 
to come by. Our exports are not 
big enough to get us all the 
dollars we need; the British Zone 
of Germany is exporting next to 
nothing and thus cannot provide 
the dollars either; so we have to 
draw on the U S Loan to buy 
British and German food and 
raw materials. 

But this keeping the Germans 
in the British Zone on the “dole,” 
as it were, could not go on for 
ever. So when it became clear 
that we were as far as ever from 

A Cut Off 

Yy hale steak might be our 

Christmas fare if the 
Minister of Food would permit 
its addition to our meat ration as 
he did when whale meat was 
served the other day at a 
luncheon of the Institute of 
Refrigeration. 

It was part of an experimental 
consignment of ten tons brought 
from the Antarctic in the 
whaling ship Empire Victory. It 
was served as Waleburger Steak 
with a sauce, and the president 
of the Institute declared that he 
had been agreeably surprised by 
the taste, which hardly differed 
from that of a beef rissole. 

Some allowance must be made 
for the enthusiasm proper to a 
president, but whale meat is not 
an unknown delicacy outside 


making Germany one economic 
unit, capable of feeding itself, it 
became necessary to make alter¬ 
native arrangements so as to 
relieve this country from an un¬ 
justified burden. Last summer 
America invited the other three 
occupying powers, Britain, 
Russia, and France, to unite their 
zones in Germany economically. 
Britain alone accepted the in¬ 
vitation. The prolonged talks to 
carry out this programme have 
just ended in Washington. 

A Constructive Plan 

Now, what does the agreement 
mean to us? In the first place it 
means that we have again to pay 
£125,000,000, the same as the 
Americans, within three years. 
And again we have to dip into 
our meagre dollar supply to pay 
most of these millions in 
American currency. But this 
time the payment is part of a 
constructive plan, almost an in¬ 
vestment. We shall be paying in 
order to buy for the Germans 
food and machinery to put their 
industry on its feet again. This 
' means that within three years 
German industry will be re¬ 
organised and capable of selling 
its goods all over the world and 
thus able to pay for the food for 
the German people. 

In contrast with the payments 
made this year, and in 1945, the 
money spent by Britain will not 
merely go for relief action; it will 
be used for rehabilitation. 

True, the sacrifice which 
Britain is to make is not light. 
Our own purchases in America 
will shrink, and the period of the 
unwelcome austerity may last 
longer. But there was no alter¬ 
native in front of us. - It was 
either to let Germany become a 
vast slum, infecting Europe, 
delaying the rebuilding of the 
whole of Europe, and eventually 
threatening Britain’s own re¬ 
covery, or, at the cost of further 
inconvenience for ourselves to 
assure that part of the world of a 
foundation of a better and more 
stable peace As we have seen, 
this country has taken the more 
difficult but a truly honourable 
way out. 

the Joint 

Britain. As human food it is 
eaten fresh in Norway, partic¬ 
ularly at Trondheim; and in 
Japan. It is canned in Japan 
and New Zealand, and has for 
some time been sent to the West 
Coast of Africa where favoured ■ 
natives may be able to compare 
it with elephant steak. Canned 
whale meat is preferred by some 
because the canning process 
changes its flavour, but in the 
ordinary way whale' steaks are 
not unlike beef, but darker and 
with a sweeter flavour. Some 
connoisseurs compare it to 
venison. 

The , Humpback species of 
whale is said to be the best, and 
will furnish about six tons of 
edible meat. But the Humpback 
is declining. 


Britain’s New 

Road Plan 

'J'he Minister of Transport, 
Mr Alfred Barnes, spoke the 
other day of the Government’s 
intention to go ahead with the 
first stage of their ten-year plan 
for our roads which has the 
immediate objects of helping 
industry and making the high¬ 
ways safer for all. 

Early in the new year different 
firms will be invited to submit 
their plans for preliminary work 
on the new Severn Bridge, which 
will be the largest suspension 
bridge in Europe. 

Some new roads will be for 
motor traffic only. This will 
benefit local pedestrians, cyclists, 
and motorists, for it will take 
through-traffic away from the 
minor roads. 

During the next two years 
priority will be given. to the 
improvement of roads at “black 
spots,” and it is also encouraging 
to know that the Government’s 
programme includes improve¬ 
ment of footpaths. 

Mr Barnes was speaking after 
the opening of the British Road 
Federation’s Exhibition of its 
four-point plan for road reform, 
which is on view at the Empire 
Tea Centre, Lower Regent Street, 
until January 11 daily, from 

10.30 to 7 pm, on Sundays from 

2.30 to 6 p.m. 


Uncles, Please 
Note i 

A Christmas 
Suggestion 

J-Jave you ever thought of 
giving a Christmas present 
in 52 weekly instalments ? 

Probably not; but such a 
present would be wel¬ 
comed by any boy or girl. For 
many years it has not been 
possible to make such a gift, 
but now any newsagent can 
supply the Children’s News¬ 
paper if he receives a definite 
order. So why not ask your 
newsagent to deliver the CN to 
a young friend regularly for the 
next year ? 

Jf no newsagent is available 
the C N can be sent to any 
address in the British Isles for 
17s 4d a year, or for 15s 2d over¬ 
seas. In this case, please send a 
cheque, postal order, or Inter¬ 
national money order to Tire 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway 
House, Farringdon Street, Lon¬ 
don, EC4. 


Captain Courageous 

r pHE children of the Sussex 
village of Shernra'nbury have 
been mourning the loss of a 
great friend—an Airedale dog 
named Captain. 

Known to all as the safety- 
first dog, Captain-had for years 
stood guard over the children 
going to school, shepherding 
them along the busy main road 
till the school bus arrived. If 
the bus was late he guided them 
into a field, out of danger. 

The other day Captain saw a 
playmate trying to pull a stick 
out of the flooded River Adur, 
and, jumping in to rescue it, was 
overwhelmed by the fierce 
current and drowned. 

i . • ' . ■ 
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World News Reel 


RECORD. The world’s swim¬ 
ming record for the women’s 
500-metre breaststroke has been 
broken by Nel Van Vliet, aged 
21, a Dutch champion, who swam 
the distance in 7 minutes 41 
seconds—2.4 .seconds better than 
the previous record. This is her 
fifth world’s record. 

A Birmingham firm is supplying 
for the Malacca Straits an all- 
electric lighthouse with a flash 
visible for 191- miles. 

When the Royal Family visit 
Cave Town next year Table 
Mountain is to be floodlit by 15 
searchlights. 

CLOSED SHOP. Not long ago 
an Arab guarding a building in 
Jerusalem received a phone 
call saying that the building was 
to be blown up in ten minutes.’ 
He replied ; “I’m sorry, sir, but 
the office is closed. Would you 
please call again tomorrow.” 

A Belgian decoration awarded to 
Viscount Montgomery, the Grand 
Cordon de L’Ordre de Leopold, has 
90 diamonds set in platinum and 
gold. 


LIGHT ON YOUR FEET. A 

Sydney firm is making shoes of 
aluminium from scrapped planes. 
They weigh only three ounces. 

Moscow Radio has begun a 
course of Russian language lessons 
for English listeners. In the first 
lesson the teacher addressed a 
pupil as “Mary Smith.” 

The International Emergency 
Food Council has allocated to 
Britain 275 million lbs of canned 
fish and 8,500,000 lbs of salted 
fish. 

CULTURAL LEADER. Dr 

Julian Huxley has been ap¬ 
pointed the first Director-General 
of Unesco. He will hold the 
position for two years. 

The George Cross island of 
Malta has two new peace stamps 
—a penny green and a threepenny 
blue. 

A new Canadian Trans-Atlantic 
air service has airliners that 
carry 40 passengers and are 
poioered by British Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engines. The aircraft 
have a cruising speed of 325 
m p h. 


Home News Reel 


DEATH ON THE ROADS. 

During October 108 children 
were killed on British roads, 83 
of them on foot and 15 on 
bicycles. Two of every three of 
the child pedestrians were five or 
under. Total road deaths in 
October, the worst month this 
year, were 472. 

The Home Secretary has stated 
that the total weight of enemy 
bombs and V weapons dropped on 
London is estimated at 12,770 
tons. 

The National Institute for the 
Blind has presented a Braille 
writing machine and a number 
of Braille Books to Miss Helen 
Keller, who lost her home and 
library by fire not long ago. 

CHRISTMAS MUSIC. A 
special choir with the London 
Senior Orchestra, conducted by 
Ernest Read, is giving a concert 
of Christmas music at the Royal 
Albert Hall at 7.30 pm on 
December 18. 

The Government Is considering 
a scheme to harness the tides in 
the Menai Straits for generating 
electricity. 

At Caister, Norfolk, workmen 
recently dug up an urn contain¬ 
ing a large number of silver 
Roman coins of the period 
between a d 140 and 250. Caister 
wattlic site of One of the Roman 
forts of the “Saxon shore,’’ built 
to keep out raiders from across 
the North Sea. 


COST OF WARS. The National 
Debt represents £482 per head of 
population—every man, woman, 
and child. In 1913 the figure 
was £14, and in 1939 it was £149. 

On Christmas Day the King will 
broadcast from Sandringham 
House, probably at 3 p m. 

Workmen repairing a shop at 
Chatham found an old adver¬ 
tisement announcing: Gent’s suit 
made to measure for 16s 9d. 

UNWISE YOUNG OWL. A 
young tawny owl sitting in the 
middle of a City of London street 
was “arrested” by a policeman 
for obstructing the traffic, and 
then- taken to the Zoo. 

Battersea Council have asked 
permission to display a black spot 
sign at all the chief danger-points 
in the borough’s streets; 

Two brothers of Poole in 
Dorset have built 13 bungalows 
in 10 months, helped by only 
three labourers and three brick¬ 
layers. 

CAROL CHOIR. About 7800 
London schoolchildren took part 
in a Christmas Carol Festival at 
the Central' Hail, Westminster 
last week. 

A £12,000 electric power station 
is to be built at Burry Port, 
Carmarthenshire, during the next 
10 years. 

The King has bestoiued the 
600-year-old Order of the Garter 
on seven Viscounts, five of them 
distinguished war leaders. 


Youth News Reel 


SAFETY FIRST. Joan Hazel- 
den, aged 13, has been taking 
part in the meetings of the 
Canterbury Road Safety Com¬ 
mittee because of her good work 
in marshalling children outside 
one of the local cinemas. 

“Youth must grow up with a 
firm basis, and that must be the 
Christian religion,” said Brigadier . 
Houldsworth, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Elginshire, at a Boys Brigade 
Conference. “ The Boys Brigade 
. . . is founded on that basis 

and does its work within the 
church.” 

Recently the 1st Ayrshire 
Scout Troop obtained a disused 
double-decker bus, removed the 
wheels, and mounted it on a 
solid foundation. The upper deck 
ivas made into sleeping quarters 
and the doivnstairs part a 
kitchen and store, the converted 
bus making an excellent place 
for winter camping. 


GALLANT SCOUTS. In recog¬ 
nition of their gallantry in 
rescuing a man from drowning 
in the sea near Blackpool, three 
Scouts of the 1st Bispham 
Troop have been awarded the 
Silver Cross. They are Troop 
Leader Garth Amfield, Patrol 
Leader Ian Gonzawa, and Scout 
David Lowe, and they have also 
been awarded certificates by the 
Royal Humane Society. 

The Gilt Cross has been awarded 
to 15-year-old Patrol Leader 
Gillings of the 1st Cambridge 
Scout Troop, for rescuing a child 
from drowning in the River Cam. 

The “Interpreter” Scout Pro¬ 
ficiency Badge has been gained 
by Scout Geoffrey Stevens, of 
Sheffield, tcho has a knowledge 
of one of the ivorld’s lesser-used 
tongues — Malayan — which he 
learned ivhile in Australia during 
the war 
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A Tree-Home 

fJhtE finding in Hyde Park of a 
stolen dispatch-case con¬ 
taining highly secret documents 
and its restoration to its thankful 
owner reminds a correspondent 
of another strange Hyde Park 
find. It provided a mystery 
which remains unsolved. 

Some years ago a fenced tree 
in the park, on being examined 
by a keeper, was found to be 
entirely hollow, yet with boughs 
and foliage apparently as 
healthy as at any time during 
its several centuries of life. 

The hollow of the tree proved 
to be the home of some unknown 
man. He had evidently gone off 
for the day, leaving behind his 
pyjamas and other items of 
clothing, all excellently tailored 

RELENTLESS SEA 

A family living at Robin Hood’s 
Bay in Yorkshire had a start¬ 
ling experience the other day. 
They saw the kitchen of their 
home, which stands on High Cliff 
overlooking the bay, gradually 
break away from the house, drop 
on the rocks beneath, and quickly 
become washed away by the waves. 

Scottish Youth 
Leaders 

report was recently published 
by the Scottish Youth 
Advisory Committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Keith. It 
is entitled The Recruitment and 
Training of Youth Leaders and 
Organisers, and is to be con¬ 
sidered by the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 

Among the main recommenda¬ 
tions in the report are the 
appointment of many more full¬ 
time paid youth leaders and the 
•raising of their status to the 
same professional level as that of 
teachers. The Committee em¬ 
phasise that full-time workers in 
the youth service should be 
looked upon as members of a 
recognised profession. , 

Training should be under the 
control of a governing body 
appointed by the State. 

Round the Museums 

THE ORANGE-CRUSHER 

Peterborough Museum this 
quaint hand press for ex¬ 
tracting the juice from oranges 
gives us a glimpse into an old 
English liking for orange wine. 
Nowadays fresh orange juice is 
considered a healthy drink, but 



the users of this old press 
did not want their juice fresh; 
they, not appreciating the harm¬ 
ful effects of alcohol, wanted it 
fermented. Orange wine was 
popular in many English villages 
over 100 years ago. The farmers’ 
wives made it by squeezing out 
the juice into a bowl, leaving it 
to ferment, and then bottling 
it. 


in Hyde Park 

and of the highest quality. There 
W’as evidence that the man, who¬ 
ever he was, had lived there for 
some time, making the tree his 
bedroom. He would enter when 
he believed himself unseen, and 
would change into night clothes', 
and in the morning, again pre¬ 
sumably unseen, would quit his 
dormitory. 

The clothes were carefully pre¬ 
served by the park superin¬ 
tendent in the hope that the 
owner would inquire and claim 
them and tell the story that all 
the keepers yearned to hear. But 
the mystery-man never revealed 
himself, and to this day his 
strange secret remains undis¬ 
closed. 

Youth and the Forces 

^fter January 1 apprentices 
and students will be able 
to. say whether they wish to join 
the Forces when they are due for 
service or whether they want to 
complete their apprenticeship or 
studies first. 

It had been previously an¬ 
nounced that this choice would 
only apply after the plans for 
peacetime conscription had been 
put into force by the end of 1948. 

This latest concession will clear 
many a young man’s mind of 
doubts as to where he stands. 

The Minister of Labour has 
given a definite undertaking that 
no young man called up after 
January 1 will serve for more 
than two years. Those called up 
in 1948 will serve for less than 
that period. 

Sanctuary For 
Children 

r J 1 nousANDS of children rendered 
homeless by war in Europe 
are being cared for by many 
organisations in Britain and 
America. Now comes news of a 
project for fifty children who do 
not (through the accidents of 
birth and parentage) belong to 
any country. Some Americans 
have founded the Stateless 
Children’s Sanctuary on the 
lovely West Indian island of 
Nevis. 

An estate of 200 acres is to be 
purchased on Nevis, with a 
glorious sea beach, a herd of 
cattle, fruit and vegetable 
gardens. Here a group of 
American schoolmasters, writers, 
and painters, who love children 
and want to bring up fifty of 
them in ideal conditions, are pro¬ 
posing to live for fifteen years 
while the children are growing 
up. The idea has won a warm re¬ 
sponse from the islanders on 
Nevis, who are looking forward 
to helping to give these children 
a new start in life. 

RINGING UP 
BARBADOS 

jy/£oRE places abroad are being 
linked with Britain by tele¬ 
phone. The latest long-distance 
radio-telephone is between Britain 
and Barbados. This service was 
opened the other day by the Post¬ 
master-General, who exchanged 
greetings with the Acting 
Governor of Barbados. 

During the next five years more 
than £1,000,000 is to be spent on 
developing telephone systems in 
Barbados, Trinidad, and Jamaica. 
This will help to speed up busi¬ 
ness, and will be an important 
step, in our Colonial development. 
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No Shortage of Water 

Taking a boat to get water for domestic purposes was an unexpected experience for this man 
who lives on a caravan site in the flooded Stour valley, in Dorset. 


A FISH FILM 

rj^HE story of Scotland’s herring 
industry as told in Neil 
Gunn’s fine novel. The Silver 
Darlings, is now being filmed in 
Scotland. 

The film will depict the life of 
the industry’s pioneers at the 
beginning of last century—the 
struggle of the crofters for 
existence, the press-ganging of 
the fishermen, and the perils 
encountered in wresting a living 
from the stormy northern seas. 

Mr Gunn, himself a Scot, is 
helping with the film, and 
Scottish fisherfolk and crofters 
in the little villages of the north¬ 
west coast as far north as Cape 
Wrath are assisting in many of 
the “crowd” scenes. Full use is 
also being made of the natural 
rugged grandeur of the Scottish 
coast as a romantic background 
to the story. One of the features 
of the film will be an exciting 
encounter of the fishing fleet 
with a school of whales. 


£10,000 Catalogue 

^ start is shortly to be made 
on the immense task of 
cataloguing the books of the 
Manchester Reference Library; 
there are over half a million 
volumes. 

Two cataloguers and two 
typists will spend all their time 
in the preparation of the cata¬ 
logue, which will cost £10,000, 
and, it is hoped, will be ready in 
time for the centenary of Man¬ 
chester Public Libraries in 1952. 

Copies will be available at all 
branch libraries, the library 
of Manchester University, the 
world - famous John Rylands 
library, and at all the college 
and special libraries in the city. 

The value of the catalogue will 
be immeasurable. Books are 
rarely discarded from the Man¬ 
chester Reference Library, housed 
in the magnificent Central 
Library building in St Peter’s 
Square. 


A Scholar and His Conscience 


^yjosT people have heard of 
“conscience money but 
few realise that there is a “con¬ 
science library.” It is that 
magnificent collection of more 
than 20,000 books, known as the 
Grenville Library, bequeathed to 
the British Museum by Thomas 
Grenville, who died on December 
15 just a hundred years ago. His 
fame lives only in his gift. 

Born in 1755 of a famous 
family, Thomas Gren¬ 
ville passed from the 
Varsity, by way of the 
Army, to Parliament. 

Thrice he was sent 
abroad on diplomatic 
missions, one of which 
ended in his being ship¬ 
wrecked; and as a reward 
for his labours he was 
appointed to a high- 
salaried position, the 
duties of which had 
lapsed. During the next 
17 years he received £34,0 00 for 
doing nothing' That sum, sup¬ 
plemented by a rich legacy, 
enabled him to create his library: 
a fine Shakespeare first folio, 
beautiful editions of early Eng¬ 
lish and European books, and a 


noble collection of the classics. 

Always a book-buyer, Grenville 
began as a young Guardsman, 
when, as he said, he bid against 
practically the entire bench of 
bishops for certain rare scriptural 
writings. He loved his treasures, 
and on the title page of every 
work he wrote the price, with the 
date and place of purchase, and, 
as far as he knew it, the history 
of the book itself. 

Conscience bade him 
declare that the money 
he received for his office 
without duties had 
bought the books; the 
nation was, therefore, 
entitled to them, and to 
the nation, through the 
British Museum, he gave 
them. With a host of 
learned friends, Gren¬ 
ville was an entirely 
happy man who, until he 
was 89, was never kept for 
a day in bed by illness; and his 
end was as peaceful as most of 
his career had been. One evening 
after dinner he retired to his 
armchair, and fell into a gentle 
sleep—a sleep from which he was 
never to awake. 



Thomas 

Grenville 


MOBILE YOUTH 
CLUB 

Y)ne of the problems of organis- 
^ Ing a youth club in the High¬ 
lands has been the difficulty of 
reaching little villages in the 
more remote glens. 

The Scottish Associations of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs have shown 
how to solve this problem by 
equipping a mobile club, com¬ 
plete with various games and an 
experienced organiser. This will 
tour the more distant areas of 
the Highlands, bringing an in¬ 
terest into the lives of those 
young people who are denied the 
benefits of town youth organisa¬ 
tions. 

Work For the Disabled 

TJurther evidence that the 
promise of . employment 
given to men and women dis¬ 
abled in the war is being 
honoured has been provided by 
the opening of the first Remploy 
factory in Britain. It is at 
Bridgend, Glamorgan. Here 
disabled persons are being em¬ 
ployed on woodwork, leather- 
work, toymaking, and in other 
light pursuits. Other Remploy 
factories will be opened as soon 
as possible, up to a total of 80 in 
all 

Those who are so disabled that 
they cannot leave their homes 
will have work brought to them, 
and will be paid the same as 
factory workers. 

These factories are being 
established by the Disabled Per¬ 
sons Employment Corporation, 
Limited, a non-profit-making 
company. 

At Home in a Tin 

Jn the basement of a house in 
Auckland. New Zealand, a 
young hedgehog in search of 
sleeping quarters has found the 
ideal home for himself in an 
empty jam tin. When he first 
found the tin the hedgehog was 
seen to scrape some earth care¬ 
fully into it to make a soft bed. 
Now he spends most of his time 
sleeping there, curled up in a 
tight ball. However, regularly 
every evening at exactly a 
quarter to six he is seen to leave 
his little prefabricated house and 
go creeping away, probably to 
have his dinner. 
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. On a Wooden Wall 

A knotting and splicing class for lads on H M S Foudroyant. 
She and another old training-ship at Portsmouth, the Implacable, 
are the Navy’s two oldest ships, and both are to be paid off. 


Winter Sleepers at the Zoo 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 


[Hibernation, or sleeping the 
winter through, though 
popular -just now among some of 
the small animals living in our 
countryside, is not in fashion at 
the Zoo. Today, the only 
animals in the Gardens to tuck 
themselves up for the winter are 
the prairie marmots, which live 
in a small circular enclosure in 
the main garden Of these there 
are about 20, and they have now 
disappeared underground, where, 
in the snug recesses of their 
“ fortress,” they will be fast 
asleep for the next few months. 

The marmots do not all dis¬ 
appear at the same time. They 
“ pack up ” gradually, the 
youngest and oldest among them 
being the first to go to bed, while 
a few middle-aged and portly 
specimens linger to gather the 
rapidly declining harvest of tit¬ 
bits which visitors toss over the 
fence to them. 

Snug in Their Fortress 

Exactly how these little North 
American animals tuck them¬ 
selves up for the winter is not 
known, for at the Zoo their 
fortress, or citadel, is never dis¬ 
turbed. Investigations carried 
out elsewhere, however, show that 
the marmots pack one of their 
many underground chambers 
with hay, leaves, and other dry 
vegetation. There they curl up 
as tightly as possible, being 
heated by the combined warmth 
of their bodies, and they remain 
snug whatever may be the fall of 
the temperature on the ground 
surface. 

Visitors often wonder if these • 
attractive little animals, when 
hibernating, get wet when rain 


water,' or melting snow, runs 
down into their burrow's, as it 
often does during the winter. 
The answer is “ no.” Because, 
although the galleries enter the 
ground at an angle of about 45 
degrees and run downward for 
about six feet, they turn sharply 
upwards into the “hibernating 
chamber,” so that any moisture 
running down soaks away past 
them into the soil beyond. 

In the days immediately before 
their disappearance the marmots 
ate ravenously, storing up in 
their bodies layers of fatty tissue 
on which they will draw for 
sustenance during their long 
winter sleep. Some were so 
hungry that they would even 
climb the fence wires directly 
they saw a. visitor coming along. 

Few' small mammals in the 
Gardens are as popular with 
children as the marmots. The 
main reason for their appeal lies 
in their behaviour. They play 
like squirrels, and when “ beg¬ 
ging ” sit up on their haunches, 
supporting themselves with the 
aid of their stumpy little tails. 

Children especially enjoy their 
constant alertness. The marmots 
are probably the wariest animals 
in the Zoo. When engaged on 
important business, such as feed¬ 
ing, or gathering material for 
their burrows, they always post 
one of their number to act as 
“ look-out ” while the rest work. 
The “ sentry ” usually takes up 
his post on a tree stump, and, if 
danger seems to threaten, utters 
a shrill whistle, the signal for the 
rest to go scampering below 
ground! 

The prairie marmots are cer¬ 
tainly animals we miss during 
the dark days of winter. 


To Improve 
Our Tennis 

By the C N Sportsman 

^he Lawn Tennis Association is 
eager to improve the stan¬ 
dard of play by our boys and 
girls in that great game. 

This year the L T A started an 
experimental scheme for train¬ 
ing schoolteachers as efficient in¬ 
structors of lawn tennis. The 
scheme was so successful that it 
is to be operated on a bigger 
basis, and Education Authori¬ 
ties throughout England and 
Wales have been sent details of 
the following scheme which it is 
proposed to begin early next year. 

England and Wales have been 
divided into five areas, and each 
area will have a professional 
tennis player who will be respon¬ 
sible for organising classes of 
schoolteachers—teaching them 
on a uniform pattern, showing 
films, giving practical demon¬ 
strations, and eventually con¬ 
ducting examinations. Every 
successful schoolteacher will re¬ 
ceive the LTA’s Certificate as 
a qualified instructor. 

As a result young players in 
secondary schools will receive 
the correct form of coaching 
instead of the haphazard in¬ 
struction that is so often the 
case now. Any young players 
with promise will be given more 
advanced coaching by the County 
Lawn Tennis Associations. 

Only by giving our young 
players every chance of improv¬ 
ing their play can Britain hope 
to again offer serious challenge 
to the players from other lands. 


On the Ice 



Eighteen-year-old Bjorg Lohnner, of 
Norway, here seen at Wembley, 
holds the Danish and Finnish Junior 
Skating Championships. 


HENS AND KITTENS 

At Paarl in South Africa, not 
long ago, two kittens were 
born in a hen-house. From this 
fact the hens seemed to have 
argued that the newcomers ought 
to be chickens. At least, they 
tried to make them so, for when 
the mother cat abandoned the 
little ones, while they were still 
quite small, two black Orpington 
hens took charge. The kittens 
were seen sleeping under their 
wings and eating from the same 
bowl. 


THE LION ON THE HERALDIC SHIELD 


3Xany of us must have wondered 
why the lions represented on 
heraldic shields are quite unlike 
the noble animals we meet in the 
zoo. The Scottish Lord Lyon 
King of Arms, Sir Thomas Innes 
of Learney, has been explaining 
why. 

Centuries before the carica¬ 
turist and the poster artist the 
herald was a master of their 
craft. The main object of the 
heraldic emblem was that it 


should be easily recognisable at 
a distance. As a consequence, 
definite rules were laid down by 
the colleges of heraldry as to 
colour and form, and all designs 
had to conform to these rules. 

Heraldic animals, for instance, 
had their most striking features 
exaggerated .in much the same 
way as a caricaturist today accen¬ 
tuates a prominent nose or large 
ears. That is why the herald, 
in designing a lion for a shield, 


gives him a great head, gaping 
jaws and huge claws, while the 
rest of the animal is thin and 
spidery and out of all proportion. 
Such a figure can be readily dis¬ 
tinguished for what it is at a 
considerable distance. 

“If we heralds copied on to 
shields the representation of an 
actual zoo lion,” explains Sir 
Thomas, "you could not at a dis¬ 
tance tell such a drawing from a 
poodle-dog or a Yorkshire terrier.” 



Victories of 
Peace 

A ll the world was thrilled by 
the rescue of the crew and 
passengers of an American plane 
forced to land on a dangerous, 
snow-covered glacier in the high 
Alps. They were maroonecLon a 
small ledge of ice from which 
it was only a few steps to certain 
destruction. In a few hours 
the whole world was aware of 
their danger, and the rescue 
call wen t out. 

With speedy efficiency organis¬ 
ations from all over Europe— 
French, Italian, Swiss, and Brit¬ 
ish—marshalled their forces to 
help the Americans. Seventy 
men climbed the almost impene¬ 
trable route to the glacier, and 
with superb courage and judg¬ 
ment Swiss airmen landed eight 
times on the treacherous snow 
and took the Americans to safety. 

Deace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war 1 Mil¬ 
ton’s words are aptly illustrated 
by this brilliant rescue. Human¬ 
ity in danger or need still makes 
its instant appeal to all the 
finest instincts in our nature. - 
All the wealth of our resources 
in transport, medical supplies, 
and the inventiveness of men 
were instantly available, with¬ 
out questioning or bargaining. 
Human need was the only condi¬ 
tion of such high service. 

We need to bring more of this 
" spirit of daring teamwork 
into the ways of peaceful living. 
To accomplish such victories of 
peace the world needs all .the 
organising genius and powers, 
all the patience and pluck, and 
all the special gifts that all the 
nations can contribute. The 
nations need to embark on great 
enterprises together ; merely to 
talk of international co-operation 
is not enough. 

In China, it is estimated, there 
are still seven millions of people 
living in starving conditions. 
In Europe the plight of whole 
races is pitiable. No one 
country alone can do much to 
clear away the famine, ill-health, 
and moral chaos that are the 
aftermath •of war. Quite 
clearly the nations must learn to 
live and work together, or slowly 
perish. 

’T’he civilised family of man 
must face the problems of 
peace in the same dauntless 
crusading spirit in which it 
delivered itself from the grip of 
tyranny, and in the same friendly 
co-operative spirit which was so 
manifest in that memorable 
adventure in the Alps. In that 
way, and in that way only, will 
the transient victories of war be 
followed by the lasting victories 
of peace. 

—++— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Mark Tivain wrote, Happi¬ 
ness is a knack, like ivhisiling 
through your fingers. 


Tfie Children’s 


The Highway Code! 

Dostmen have been busy put- j' 
ting through our letter-boxes 
copies of the new Highway Code. \ 
This booklet has been written 
in simple, homely language which 
everyone will be able to under¬ 
stand. It is much more attrac¬ 
tive than the old booklet, which 
was very “ official ” looking. 

Everyone should -read the 
Highway Code up to date— 
pedestrians, including children, 
in addition to drivers of vehicles. 
For those who travel on Shanks’s 
pony there is some special 
guidance. In addition to the ' 
familiar kerb drill there are 
other hints which should, and ; 
indeed must, be followed. 

It is essential that every 
citizen should know what is 
expected of him or her when on 
or about the roads. If the advice 
given in the new booklet is not 
only read and noted, but faith¬ 
fully acted upon by everybody, 
the toll of the roads will decrease 1 
rapidly. 


Happy Christmas 
For China 

Hack from China in time for 
Christmas, three leaders of 
the Church of Scotland brought 
two letters addressed to the 
children of Scotland from Chinese 
children at Ichang Primary 
School. Here is one of them. 

We have often heard our teachers 
tell about the beautiful houses of 
your country, and we try to imagine 
it, and we greatly long for the true 
happiness and liveliness that is 
yours. So my small friends in my 
class have asked me to write for 
them and send you greetings of 
peace. 

Respectful greetings. May your 
future path have ten thousand joys 
and no end to them. 

Cnu Tso Chin 

Scotland will send its own 
Christmas greetings of “ ten 
thousand joys and no end to 
them ” ; and the tens of thou¬ 
sands of C N readers will, wc 
are sure, like to add their own 
greetings. 


Under the F 

'J'kains are often hung up at 
Christmastime. In stockings ? 
□ 

J/EGETAR1ANS are even-tempered. 

Never have a bone to pick with 
anyone. 

□ 

goME schoolgirls complain that 
they have to pack their minds 
with dates. They would rather 
pack their lockers with them. 

0 

I T is time gardeners took stock, 
says a writer . Preferably sweet 
scented. 


□ 



Jy[EN with large feet never get any 
consideration from the Board 
of Trade. So they are going to kick. 
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Newspaper 


The Scientist’s Duty 

Tn his presidential address to 
the Royal Society recently, 
Sir Robert Robinson, the famous 
rchemist, compared the position 
of a scientist today with that of 
leaders of religion in time of war. 
He said their dilemma was a 
conflict between their ideals and 
conception of service to humanity 
on the one hand, and their duty 
as citizens and units of a demo¬ 
cratic community on the other. 

Sir Robert spoke truly. Every 
true Christian has experienced 
this conflict in his conscience in • 
►■time of war. But for the 
scientist it goes on in times of 
peace as well, because govern¬ 
ments are always seeking his 
knowledge for the devising of 
new weapons of war. 

In this dilemma Sir Robert 
,urged all scientists to strive to 
promote international friendship 
and the outlawry of such devil¬ 
ries as atom bombs and Chemical 
and biological warfare which by 
their nature involve total war. 
i " This is not an empty dream,” 
he declared, “ because the uni¬ 
versal brotherhood of scientists 
has a real existence.” 

Let us hope and pray his wise 
words will be heeded throughout 
the world. A World Corporation 
^if Scientists, pledged to work for 
The good of mankind, would help 
to lead men to that new life they 
yearn for. 

—+♦— 

NOT FOR EXPORT 

Tt is scarcely news that Ameri¬ 
cans like to do things in a 
big way, but we cannot refrain 
from putting on record that a 
U S. national weekly magazine 
Lhas devoted no less than id 
^jages to one advertisement—for 
toy electric trains ! 

A wistful sigh from the C N 
as it contemplates a publication 
which has so much paper to 
, spare ; and another from C N 
[ boys who try to imagine all those 
! electric trains in a Christmas 
bazaar. It seems to us very 
like Fairyland. 



I 


[litor's Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If breaking-up parties 
are "smashing” 


weather makes everything 
short, says a shopkeeper. In¬ 
cluding tempers. 

□ 

WRITER wants to know who are 
the three wisest men in Britain. 
The fourth knows the answer. 

0 

JJen’s ties are being made of cur¬ 
tain material) Perhaps the 
manufacturers think they will draw. 

0 

y| MAN should always stand by his 
friends. And never sit on them. 

0 

(Children should keep a note of all 
they spend. So they won’t 
spend that one. 


THINGS SAID 

1 ET us turn on the lights in 
the world and open the 
doors, so that all our peoples 
may see each other as they are, 
holding out the hand of friend¬ 
ship and in their eyes the light 
of peace. 

Sir Hartley Sliawcross 

'T’iie first time I went to Britain 
I was chambermaid to 395 
cows. 

Max Gardner, new U S 
Ambassador to Britain 

We must for ever be keeping 
" free the channels of the 
interchange of knowledge be¬ 
tween the peoples of all nations. 

Sir Stafford Cripps 

Tt is the British people who 
have so far made the greatest 
sacrifices in food and foreign 
exchange to help the Germans. 
Chairman of the German 
Social Democratic Party 
am convinced that the Christian 
religion alone has the power 
to curb man’s impulses to de¬ 
stroy, and to lead him into the 
way of peace. 

The Archbishop of Yorlt 

They Go to the Seaside 
in Winter 

\ good many of us regard the 
/A seaside as a summertime 
haunt only, when days are 
warm and skies are blue—a 
place abandoned when the 
shadows lengthen and the last 
holiday-maker turns again home. 
But even on winter’s wild days 
the beach still receives its 
visitors. 

A correspondent who recently 
made his. way to a West-Country 
beach, expecting to find it 
deserted, was surprised at the 
number of people there, and the 
activity ! They were all after 
something. 

Some were searching amid the 
rocks for cockles and mussels ; 
others were gathering driftwood 
to keep the home fires burning. 
Men were loading carts with sea¬ 
weed, rich in potash and nitro¬ 
gen, for fertilising the coastwise 
farms and gardens. And then 
there were two or three collectors 
of precious stones. With bent 
backs, they patiently _paced the 
shore, pausing now and then to 
pick up and examine some 
pretty specimen that caught 
their fancy, hopeful always of a 
rare find. They were all eyes for 
the deep-coloured topaz, the 
blood-red agate and cornelian, 
the amethyst quartz pebbles, 
and other treasures left by the 
tide. Some beaches are more 
fruitful than others, but along 
the South Devon and Cornish 
coasts rich rewards often come to 
seekers of the beautiful. 

For these folk the beach has a 
great attraction when winter 
and rough seas strew it with 
lovely stones^, 

TRANSFORMATION 

A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden 
dream. 

And life as dry as desert dust. 

Is fresher than a mountain 
stream. Siopford Brooke 


A Cambridge College 
and Its Fame 

\WiTHiN a few weeks of the celebration by Christ Church, 
" Oxford, of the 400th anniversary of its foundation by 
Henry VIII comes the 400th anniversary of Cambridge’s 
biggest' and brightest jewel, Trinity College. Trinity was 
founded by that same imperious monarch on December 19, 
1546, not long before his death. 


December 21, 194 6 

Argentina’s 
Generous Offer 

Argentina has declared that 
she is ready to accept four 
million immigrants from Europe, 
beginning at the rate of 30,000 a 
month. This should help in 
solving the tragic problem of the' 
400,000 homeless refugees who 
are still in camps in Europe. 

An Argentine priest. Father 
Jose Clements Silva, has been 
sent to Europe with the rank of 
Ambassador Extraordinary to 
select people of Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and other 
nationalities, and also war 
orphans, to be future citizens of 
Argentina. He will set up his 
headquarters in Rome. 

There has been no immigration 
into Argentina on such a scale 
since the great influx of Italians 
and Spaniards about 50 years 
ago. How soon the immigrants 
can begin travelling to Argentina 
depends on the shipping situa¬ 
tion. 


The Newest Service 
Has New Ideas 

Young men and women enter¬ 
ing into the Royal Air Force 
and the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force are to have a say in future 
in the running of their stations. 

The Air Ministry has directed 
all commanding officers to set up 
works councils of officers, airmen, 
and airwomen to deal with all 
aspects of station life. These 
committees will put forward and 
discuss suggestions relating to 
the welfare of the “erk’’ (RAF ,■ 
name for an aircraftsman). 

Many other proposals and sug¬ 
gested alterations will appeal to 
those who wish to make the ser¬ 
vice their career. Airmen can 
wear civilian clothes off duty and 
may mix freely with N C Os 
when off the camp. W A A Fs 
may wear evening clothes at 
station dances, and may invite 
visitors to their station and 
entertain them in specially- 
provided rooms. Unnecessary 
parades are to be abolished. 

The Air Council hold that 
these improvements will raise 
the standard of discipline and 
improve saluting and dress. We 
agree that nothing but good can 
come from them. 


With all his faults, Henry VIII 
was a friend and patron of learn¬ 
ing. In 1540 he established five 
Regius professorships at Cam¬ 
bridge University, and it is 
always considered that the 
foundation of Trinity College, 
and its splendour, was originally 
due not only to the beneficent 
influence of Henry’s Queen, 
Catharine Parr, but also to one 
of those professors, John Cheke, 
who was tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Edward VI. 

Like many other famous col¬ 
leges, Trinity grew out of earlier 
foundations. Into his magnificent 
new college Henry VIII absorbed 
the buildings of King’s Hall and 
Michaelhouse as well as a 
number of hostels, together with 
their revenues which he had 
taken away from the monks. 

King’s Hall had been founded 
by Edward II in 1317. Its last 
Warden, John Redman, became 
first Master of Trinity; he was 
appointed by the Crown, as the 
Master (unlike all the other 
heads of Cambridge colleges) 
still is to this day. Michael¬ 
house was founded a few years 
later by that King’s Chancellor, 
Hervey de Stanton, and had on 
its roil of Masters the name of 
John Fisher, the bishop who in 
1535 paid with his life for his 
opposition to Henry VIII. 

Around those ancient build¬ 
ings, with their roots in Plan- 
tagenet England, did Trinity 
begin its splendid history, ever 
growing through the centuries 
more spacious and magnificent. 
Famed far and wide is its great 
quadrangle, girt with creepered 
and battlemented walls. 

But the glory of a college is 
not only in its venerable walls 
and cloisters mellowed by the 
years. A greater glory, indeed, 
shines in its annals—glows in the 
names of sons whose fame has 
resounded far beyond the col¬ 
lege portals. Great names in 
the nation’s story are enshrined 
in the story of Trinity, and they 
are encountered on every hand 
in a walk round the college 
buildings—in statue and paint¬ 


ing, in stained window and in 
relic. We can name but a few. 

In the chapel, finished in 
Queen Elizabeth’s' day, there are 
statues of Francis Bacon and 
Tennyson and Macaulay; and, 
most famous of all Trinity men. 
Sir Isaac Newton, standing deep 
in thought—the statue that 
seemed to Wordsworth 
The marble index of a mind for 

ever 

Voyaging through strange seas 

of Thought, alone. 

Below the fine hammerbeam 
roof of the hall (built by 
Thomas Nevile, who was Master 
from 1593 to 1615 and did more 
than any other man to trans¬ 
form Trinity) these great men 
are seen again, in painted por¬ 
trait, with Dryden and Byron, 
Sir Charles Stanford, and many 
another. And in the library, de¬ 
signed by Christopher Wren, and 
not the least of Trinity’s glories, 
the white busts of Trinity’s 
great men gleam in rows serene 
among the rare treasures. 

Such is the fame of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, now enter¬ 
ing the fifth century of devoted 
service to the cause of learning. 

ROMANY SOCIETY 

Ail those who loved to listen 
to Out with Romany broad¬ 
casts can now become active 
members of a Romany Society, 
formed to keep alive the memory 
of Romany, and to encourage 
the love of Nature. 

The President of the Society 
is Mrs G. Bramweil Evens, and 
the vice-presidents are Auntie 
Muriel and Auntie Doris of the 
BBC Northern Children's Hour. 
The annual subscription is 2s 6d 
for all over 16 and Is 6d for 
those under. The Society has 
branches throughout England, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, 
controlled by 19 district secre¬ 
taries. A Romany magazine, 
published annually, is issued 
free to all members. Miss J. M. 
Graham, 45, Kirklees Road, 
Southport, is the Society’s honor¬ 
ary secretary. 



THIS ENGLAND Trinity College, Cambridge 



Chilly ? 


Pip gets a bath under the pump— 
a scene from the Cineguild produc¬ 
tion, Great Expectations, showing 
in London this week. 
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He Rode a Horse 
Through the Clouds 

A n interesting new exhibit at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, is a diorama depicting a balloon ascent 
made about 1847 by an adventurous showman, George Gale. 


This curious -diorama is a sort 
of cabinet made of cardboard 
about four feet high and two feet 
wide with one side open. Sus¬ 
pended from its ceiling inside is 
a model of a pear-shaped balloon 
with two baskets, or “cars,” hang¬ 
ing from it, one under the other. 
On the three inner walls of the 
cabinet is painted a scene show¬ 
ing a crowd of people in the 
grounds of Raby Castle, near 
Staindrop, County Durham, ex¬ 
citedly watching George Gale 
who is climbing from one car to 
another of the ascending balloon. 

George Gale; an adventurous 
and roving spirit, who was born 
about 1797, started life as an 
actor, and in 1831 went to America 
to perform in New York! Hearing 
stirring tales of life in the great 
wilderness of the West, he left 
New York and, after a time, 
joined a tribe of Indians. Later 
he brought six of his Indian 
friends back to England and 
exhibited them at a London 
theatre. The spectacle was con¬ 
sidered a great novelty by early 
Victorian Londoners, who had 
heard much about Red Indians 
but had never seen any. 

The show roused the interest of 
a nobleman, Sir Augustus D’Este, 
who obtained for Gale an 
appointment in the Customs Ser¬ 
vice in Northern Ireland. This 
life, however, was too dull for 
Gale. He longed for something 
daring and spectacular. So he 
took to ballooning. 

He himself designed the balloon 
of which a model is seen in 
the diorama, and he called 
it “a newly-invented aerostatic 
machine adapted to scientific and 
pyrotechnical purposes.” The 
pyrotechnics came into it when 
the lower car was used for fire¬ 
work displays in the sky—a 
proceeding which, considering 
that the balloon was filled with 
gas, might make even a modern 
Gloster Meteor pilot turn pale. 
However, Gale originally designed 
his balloon with two auxiliary 


gasbags, to be used presumably 
if the main one came to grief 
through a squib going off the 
wrong way. But in the diorama 
model these auxiliary balloons 
are not shown. 

Altogether Gale made 114 
balloon ascents. In the year 
following the display at Raby 
Castle he went up from Cremorne 
Gardens, Chelsea, carrying a lion 
with him as passenger! 

In 1850 he crossed the Channel 
to embark on what was to be his 
last adventure. From Bordeaux, 
watched by an awe-inspired 
crowd, he made an ascent 
mounted on a pony which was 
comfortably suspended from the 
car of the balloon. He came down 
some miles away where peasants, 
working the fields, ran to his 
assistance. They held on to the 
balloon ropes—for it was not 
fully deflated—and released the 
pony while Gale himself clung to 
the tackling which had held the 
pony to the car. But, tragically, 
the peasants misunderstood what 
he was saying to them and 
let go the balloon ropes. Not 
sufficiently inflated to go up 
again, the balloon drifted across 
the fields dragging and bumping 
poor Gale along the ground. His 
body was found later in a wood 
and was buried in the Protestant 
cemetery at Bordeaux. 

Thus passed a man who, what¬ 
ever his flamboyant nature, had 
the true courage of the pioneer. 



Cinderella’s Utility Coach 

The Fairy Godmother turned a pumpkin into a coach for 
Cinderella, but in the more matter-of-fact world behind the 
scenes of pantomime Mr Ernest Yates of London converted an 
old bathchair, with the effective result seen in this picture. 


The New Zealanders Remember 


JJew Zealand soldiers who 
escaped from prisoner-of- 
war camps in Italy after the 
overthrow of Mussolini in 1943 
have remembered the Italian 
peasant families who befriended 
them when they were hiding in 
the mountains. 

Gift parcels from New Zealand 
have arrived for many of them 
in the mountain town of Cara- 


Another University For Scotland? 

T° 


cope with the increasing 
number of young people in 
Scotland 'who want university 
education it has been proposed 
that another Scottish university 
should be founded. Several 
towns, including Dundee, Inver¬ 
ness, Oban, Perth, and Dumfries, 
have already put in a claim. 

Dundee’s claim is a substantial 
one, for it already has a Univer¬ 
sity College, and so has the 
necessary buildings. Celtic en¬ 


thusiasts advocate Inverness, for 
they want a university in the 
Highlands which would foster 
Gaelic culture. 

One of the shortest-lived of 
universities was the one set up 
in Fraserburgh, near Aberdeen, 
by Sir Alexander Fraser of Phil- 
orth, at the end of the sixteenth 
century. It lasted only five years. 
Four inscribed stones built into 
the front of a local house are all 
that is left to tell the tale. 


manico and the surrounding 
district. These kind - hearted 
Italian people risked their lives 
to give food and clothing to 
hundreds of escaped Allied 
prisoners, most of whom reached 
the Allied lines. 

Since his return to New Zea¬ 
land one of the soldiers, Mr J. E. 
Broad, has written a book telling 
of the great help that was 

given by these poor Italians. 
He has called his book Poor 
People—Poor Us, and all profits 
from its sale will go to help the 
Italian peasants. 

Many gifts of clothing and 

children’s toys arrive at Mr 
Broad’s home, and there he 

packs them into parcels for the 
poor people of Caramanico. One 
of the first parcels sent by 

Mr Broad contained a doll for a 
little Italian girl who had asked 
for a doll in those sad days of 
1943, and many more dolls have 
since been sent for other girls. 
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The Unknown 
Image 

A Tale of India’s 
Early Christians 

'piiE Protestant Churches of 
England and Scotland on 
December 1, for the third year 
in succession, united with the 
Christian Churches of India in 
a day of prayer for that land. 

Christians in India, numbering 
fewer than . six and a half 
millions are, of course, but a very 
small minority where Hindus 
total nearly 255 millions, and 
Moslems more than 92 millions. 
There are other religious groups 
in India, including some eight 
million “tribal ” people, who be¬ 
lieve in magic and sacrifice to 
what early European visitors sup¬ 
posed to be demons. Indeed, one 
of the strangest stories in the 
'history of the white man’s 
penetration into India concerns 
a problem arising from a doubt 
on the religious beliefs of India 
When the Portuguese, during 
their marvellous career of dis¬ 
covery and conquest, began, with 
the dawn of the 16th century, to 
establish themelves in India, they 
found to their great astonish¬ 
ment that the country already 
had native Christians. These 
must, they thought, be Christians 
only by pretence who were really 
given to unholy practices. 

With great earnestness and 
perplexity they debated the 
matter with the priests of one of 
the native chapels. One of the 
priests at last produced what he 
said was an image of the Virgin 
Mary, and called upon the Portu¬ 
guese as good Christians to make 
reverence to it. The image, of 
native workmanship, was an 
Indian artist’s conception of 
what the figure should be, and 
the Portuguese, on seeing it, were 
still more fearful that they were 
among pagan people. 

But the native profession of 
Christianity, they reflected, 
might be sincere, and to flout 
their sacred image might seem 
to them an act of sacrilege. So 
as the Portuguese knelt, one of 
their officers declared in awe and 
doubting that, even if the image 
represented Satan, it was to the 
Madonna he rendered homage! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL—The Great Story by Charles Dickens, Told in Pictures 



Scrooge, the rich old skinflint, was to be visited Scrooge saw his old school during the 
by three more ghosts at Christmastime. He Christmas holidays. One forlorn child 
awoke as the bells tolled One to find the first at sat' by himself—Scrooge, unwanted at 
his bedside. It was a little phantom with long home. He then remembered how yester- 
white hair. “ I am the ghost of Christmas Past day he had driven away a little ragged 
—your past,” it said. “ Come with me.” boy singing carols outside his office. 


The scene changed. Scrooge saw himself as a Next Scrooge saw himself as a man. His 
young apprentice at a jolly Christmas party given by fiancee was giving him up because money 
his master, generous old Fezziwig. “Bless his heart, was his only love. "Show me no more.” 
how happy he made us,” exclaimed Scrooge. Then cried Scrooge to the spirit. The scene 
suddenly he wondered how his underpaid clerk, Bob vanished. He was back in bed dreading 
Cratchit, and his family were faring this Christmas. ’ the arrival of the second ghost. 


In next week*s instalment of this immortal story the ghost of Christmas Present visits Old Scrooge 
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Beethoven-on-Rhine 

IN the town of Bonn, on the Rhine just south of Cologne, is a house 
*• which has long been a place of pilgrimage for music-lovers 
—the house where Beethoven was born on December 16, 1770. 


Thousands of British soldiers 
and civilians have been able to 
visit the house during the past 
months, and all have been de¬ 
lighted to find it unharmed; and 
they have also been amazed, for 
almost every other building in 
the little narrow street is either 
badly damaged or quite wrecked. 
The fact that this one-time 
bakers’ shop in which the great 
composer was born still stands 
is due largely to the devotion of 
its German caretaker. 

You can meet him there 
today—a kindly old man who 
for years has talked about 
Beethoven and lived for him. 
For Beethoven he risked his life 
during a big fire-bomb raid on 
the town, and for Beethoven he 
still lives. 

Most of the people of Bonn 
had evacuated to safer places 
across the river, but he stayed 
at his post, and put out the 
incendiaries that would have 
destroyed for ever this precious 
house and museum; and today 
he will show you every tiny 
corner in the old place. 

The house is owned by the 
International Beethoven Society, 
who were able to meet last year, 
on the 175th anniversary of his 
birth, and place a huge wreath 
by the composer’s bust in the 
tiny garret where he first saw as 
much light of day as could filter 
through the tiny windows. 

The house is full of records 
and memories of the great life 
whiph began in that small room, 
and many of the real treasures, 
stored in bombproof cellars 
during the war, have now been 
restored to their places. You 
can see Beethoven’s first piano, 
and his last piano, original 


manuscripts of the Moonlight 
Sonata and other famous works; 
the announcement of his first 
public concert given in Cologne 
when he was said to be six years 
old (though the dates prove he 
was actually eight). 

There are portraits of the com¬ 
poser and his friends, and there 
is the organ which he played in 
the old church at the age of 
ten—a big instrument whose 
“white ” keys are black, and 
whose “black ” keys are white, 
and with stops far above the 
head, and pedals far below the 
feet of a boy. Yet Beethoven 
played this organ every Sunday 
for many years. 

Out in the main square of the 
town of Bonn stands a fine 
monument to Beethoven, set up 
for the centenary celebrations 
in 1870. The Second World War 
did not destroy either his monu¬ 
ment or his house; no war can 
ever destroy his music. 

Stalking Disease in 
West Africa 

iTbiERE is. still much disease in 
West Africa. Sleeping-sick¬ 
ness, smallpox, and' yellow fe?er 
are the chief foes. 

British and French experts 
have met at Accra, on the Gold 
Coast, and have decided upon a 
system of practical co-operation 
for defeating the germ enemies. 
The Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
Guinea, and Liberia want to join 
in this scheme, too. 

Laboratories are to be set up 
in areas where they are really 
needed. It is mainly in the 
laboratory that West Africa’s 
diseases can be mastered. 


— Bedtime Corner- 


A Treat in Store 

A T Christmas I’ll put on my 
party dress, 

Pale blue, with a bow at the 
back; 

And after dinnerwill come the 
fun— v 

I’ll be given some nuts to crack I 

The Christmas 
Rose 

O n the first Christmas Eve, 
an old story, tells, a little 
girl who had been helping to 
keep watch over the flocks 
followed the shepherds into 
Bethlehem. 

There she saw the Wise 
Men spreading out their gifts 
before the tiny Babe in the 
manger, and was grieved that 
she had nothing to offer. 
Weeping, she went back to 
her flocks and sat down on 


the ground, wishing that she, 
too, could buy a rich present 
for the Babe. 

Then, by the light of the 
moon, she saw that growing 
all around were beautiful 
white flowers, and joyfully she 
picked a bunch and took them 
to Bethlehem. 

As they were laid in the 
manger the Child turned 
from the costly gifts of the 
Wise Men and plucked a 
white flower from the little 
girl’s posy, and ever since that 
time the flower has been 
known as the Christmas rose. 

A Prayer 

Qive us to awake with 
smiles; give us to labour 
smiling; as the Sun lightens 
the world, so may our loving 
kindness make bright this 
house of our habitation. 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


HOMEWARD BOUND 



- Venus and 
Jupiter 

Together in the 
Morning Sky 

By the C N Astronomer 

Venus and Jupiter, the two 
brightest and most re¬ 
splendent planets, now adorn the 
early-morning -sky, where they 
will be obvious in the south-east 
after about 5 o’clock. 

They appear very near each 
other and only about five times 
the Moon’s apparent width 
apart, Venus being to the left of 
Jupiter as indicated in the star- 
map. She is much the brighter 
and, in fact, will be at her 
greatest brilliancy on December 
23, though but little difference 
will be noted for some weeks to 
come. 

Venus was actually at her 
nearest to us on November 17, 
when she passed below the Sun; 
but being between us and that 
luminary, she was, of course, in¬ 
visible. She was then little more 
than 25,000,000 miles away, and 
much tlic nearest world to the 
Earth except the Moon. Venus 
is now 37,000,000 miles from us, 
and this distance will increase 
during the coming months. She 
is speeding away at some 1300 
miles a minute and, though the 
Earth is racing after in her 
larger orbit at about 1100 miles 
a minute, it is obvious that 
Venus will outpace her. 

Jupiter is, however, coming 
nearer and therefore will in¬ 



crease in apparent brilliance. At, 
present he is 573,000,000 miles' 
away, and therefore very much 
farther from Venus than she is 
from us. As the coming weeks 
go by, Venus will be seen to 
separate more and more from 
Jupiter, the arrows on the star- 
map showing the extent to which 
they will apparently travel 
during the next fortnight. 

Seen through a telescope Venus 
at present appears as a very 
brilliant crescent, turned toward 
the Sun and resembling the 
Lunar crescent when between 3 
and 4 days from New Moon. The 
diameter from cusp to cusp of 
this crescent of Venus appears 
at present somewhat greater 
than the apparent diameter of 
Jupiter, which appears as a 
slightly oval sphere; and the 
yellowish belted surface of 
Jupiter is not nearly so bright as 
that of the silvery Venus. 

It is, of course, the very much 
greater distance of the giant 
planet Jupiter that so reduces 
his relative apparent size. He 
has, in fact, an equatorial 
diameter of 88,700 miles as com¬ 
pared with the 7600 miles of 
Venus. 

The crescent Moon will appear 
a little to the left of Venus and 
Jupiter on Friday morning, De¬ 
cember 20, when the three worlds 
will appear almost in line. The 
Moon, however, will soon pass 
from the scene and were Jupiter 
not present it would be quite 
easy to imagine Venus to be a 
presentation of the Star of 
Bethlehem just now, recalling 
the glory of that first Christmas¬ 
time, as witnessed by the Wise 
Men. G. F. M. 


Take Care 
of your Teeth 

and your teeth will take care of your health! 
Keep them fighting fit with KOLYNOS, the 
tooth paste dentists recommend. From all 
Chemists and Stores in standard sizes. 


da ILLUSTRATED 
^ BOOKLET, "The 
Cause and Prevention 
of Tooth Decay ” { in¬ 
valuable to Parents, 
Teachers and all con¬ 
cerned with the care of 
the teeth), sent free. 
KOLYNOS [Dept. 
C.N.), Chenies Street, 
London I V.C i . 




,ummy 

hnowa what 
helpd my 

tummy!" 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

Regd. Trade Mark 

A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


COUGH EASED 


—asleep 
in five 
minutes! 


What relief 
'Pineate’brings! 
Half-a-teaspoon- 
ful of this deli¬ 
cious syrup does 





trick almost 


instantly. * Eases throat, chest and 
lungs. If ‘Pineate’ is taken at bed¬ 
time, the prompt casing of the cough 
is followed by refreshing sleep. 
Indeed, if ‘Pineate’ doesn't relieve a 
cough, you should consult a Doctor. 
Always keep a 1/9 bottle handy. 

IPinofe* 

V\0Ktf COUGH-SYRUP 



lln.r OfJ.cr: 
Shop. Hush 5b60 


AND/P.M. 


TWICE DAIIV 2 30 

BOXING DAY and DEC. 27 
andSATS. after CHRISTMAS 

AT 2p.M.-* 5p.M.*5?P.M. 



Keep your strength 
— the sensible tvay. 



THE BETTER - BALANCED BREAD 
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Jacko’s Christmas Spirit 



“ I'VE an idea,” said Jacko. “ I’ll put up the Christmas decorations; 

that will be my good turn for the day.” So he set to work with a 
will, watched by Baby and Bouncer. When Jacko went out of the room for 
a moment they decided to help. But too many cooks spoil the broth, as 
Jacko discovered when he returned. There were Baby and Bouncer, hope¬ 
lessly entangled. “ We only wanted to do our good turn," moaned Baby. 


The 

Bran 
Tub I 

Catch Question 

yy no was- the first man to 
travel round the world? 

ttoenu ?i(f ui uvui 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

• Ghostly Owls. In the dusk 
a dim, white shape drifted 
silently over the rickyard and 
vanished into the woods. “Only 
a Barn Owl,” said Farmer Gray, 
seeing Don’s startled look. 

“But it was all white,” objected 
Don. ■ ■ 


BROKEN GENTLY 

rpilE hiker hailed a passing car. 

“Would you be kind enough 
to take this coat into the 
nearest town for me?” 

“Certainly—but how will you 
get it again?” 

“That’s easy—I shall be inside 
it!” 

Christmas Tree Ornaments 

Attractive Christmas tree 
ornaments can be made quite 
easily. Buy sbme alum at a 
chemist’s—quite a lot can be 
secured for a few pence—and 
stir this in very hot water, allow¬ 
ing about half a pound of alum 
to a pint of water. 

Half of the solution should 
be left clear, and the other half 
coloured by pouring a little red 
ink into it until it is a deep pink 
mixture. Now tie small cinders, 
or pieces of coke, on to lengths of 
string and suspend these from 
sticks resting across the jars con¬ 
taining the mixture. Leave for 
a few hours and each cinder 
will become decorated with very 
fine crystals, either white or 
pink. By using dyes other 
colours could easily be secured. 

These attractive crystal orna¬ 
ments glisten wonderfully in the 
light. 


RODDY 



“ Oh ! Look, Mummy ! Does he 
date back to 500 B C ? ” 


The Safeguard 

“J took up art to keep the wolf 
from the door." 

"Then toouldn’t it he a good 
idea to hang your pictures where 
the wolf can’t miss them?” 


Beware of Santa 

We have a cat called Santa; 

He has some useful paws. 
He uses them quite often. 

Look out when Santa claws. 

CHRISTMAS FARE 

'J'his basket contains some in¬ 
gredients for the Christmas 
pudding. Can you find out what 



“Barn Owls have sandy- 
coloured backs flecked with grey 
marks,” explained the farmer. 
“Viewed from the ground, only 
their white underparts are 
visible. This fact, combined with 
the silence of their flight, will 
often result in someone imagin¬ 
ing they have seen a ghost. 
Barn Owls will occasionally emit 
a blood-curdling screech, and for 
this reason they are often called 
Screech Owls,” 

Nuts ? 

J’here teas a strange lawyer 
called Rees, 

Who charged quite the oddest of 
fees, - 

For tehen clients inquired 
What reward he required. 

He replied, Monkey nuts^ if you 
please! 


they are by rearranging the 
wording on each packet ? 

Ansivcr next tccck 

Getting Ready For Xmas 

Instead of Flowers, Tassels 
made of odd scraps of coloured 
wools and sewn or wired to leaf¬ 
less twigs make a good substi¬ 
tute for flowers. 

If the wool ends are fairly 
long, a very easy way is to 
thread them through a strong 
needle and just pass this to and 
fro through a slender twig, as if 
doing a tacking stitch, but 
leaving a good loop each side. 

Afterwards cut through these 
loops and the result is a pretty 
feathery effect, especially if the 
wool Used is fine and the stitches 
are close together. . 

Pithy Proverb 

'J'rvth may be blamed but 
shall not be shamed. 


RIDDLES ABOUT MONEY 

^Y"hy is jam made with stone 
fruit like old money? Be¬ 
cause it is not currant (current). 

What coin is worth double 
if half is taken away? A half¬ 
penny. 

How can you make money go 
a long way? Send it to New 
Zealand. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn and 
Uranus are in the east. In 
the morning 
Venus and 
Jupiter are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at eight 
o’clock on the 
morning of Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 18. 



The Children’s Hour 


B B C programmes from Wednesday. 
December 18, to Tuesday, December 24, 

WEDNESDAY. 5.0 Yuletide 
Serenade—carols, poetry, and a 
story. West, 5.0 Gussy the Goose— 
a talk; Music for Christmas; A 
Queer Plum Pudding—a story. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Moonfleet (Part 
5). 5.40 A peep into a Magician’s 

Scrapbook. Scottish, 5.0 Wight 
Henderson (piano!; The Raiders 
(Part 5). Welsh, 5.30 Just in 
Time for Christmas. West, 5.40 
Feather Show—a Bird Fanciers' 
Exhibition. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Greenstone 
(Part 6). 5.40 Pigeon Post. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Nativity Play 
of St Francis. Midland, 5.0 Ding, 


Dong, Bell—the story of some 
famous bells; Jan Berenska and 
his Orchestra; The Snowman 
That Walked—a Christmas^adven¬ 
ture of Benny, the Cotswold Peg- 
boy. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog (No 17). Scottish, 5.0 
Once Upon a Time in Glasgow. 
5.15 First Time Here—a concert 
by young artists; The Little Star 
—a play featuring the Edinburgh 
Children’s Theatre players. West, 
5.25 Christmas Cottage. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Angels Without 
Wings—a play for Christmas Eve. 
5.40 Christmas in Foreign Lands. 
Scottish, 5.0 Another Grandpa 
Ginke story. 5.15 When I Grow 
Up I Want to Be—No 2, Postman; 
Jean Hastings (songs). 



Cross Word Puzzle. 

Reading Across. 1 Mass of things 
lying one on another. * 5 A\eat in small, 
pieces. 8 Place to which letters are 
directed. 10 Royal Institution.* 11 It 
rubs out. 13 An anaesthetic. 15 Ter¬ 
mination. 16 An electrified particle. 

17 Busy insect. 18 Also. 19 Furred 
water animal. 21 Unimpaired. 23Rugby 
Union.* 24 Allures. 26 A cooking fat. 

27 Surrender. 

Reading Down. 1 Said, to be mad 
in March, 2 The copies of‘a newspaper 
issued at the same time. 3 Anno 
Domini.* 4 Trim feathers with beak. 

5 Hospital Savings Association.* 6 To 
express agreement. 7 A company of 
cattle. 9 To wander. 12 Went in. 14 
A siren or steam whistle. 17 Room 
under the roof. 18 Holds money. 19 The 
tenth month.* 20 Stratagem. 22 Con¬ 
junction. 25 Children’s Encyclopedia.* 
Asterisks indicafe abbreviations. 

Answer next week 

SHARP SHOOTING 

JTirst Sportsman: I once shot 
thirty-three hares before 
breakfast. 

Second Sportsman: Thirty- 
three hairs! You must have 
been firing at a wig. 


Tongue Twister 

gix sick seals slipping on the 
side of the shelving seashore. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

A Shopping Expedition. 2 s 8d 
Find the Cities. Bombay; Sydney; 
Belgrade; Glasgow; Rome; Baghdad. 



T hethree mustardeers were sitting 
at the window gazing discon¬ 
solately at the stormy weather 
outside “ Wouldn’t it be nice to be 
somewhere exciting,” said Jim, “ high 
up on a railway bridge, watching a 
big express train go ‘shooshing’ 
past." He quite forgot he was holding 
the Stone of Kassim—the wonderful 
talisman that granted any wish ! 

The magic stone worked the wish. 
And in a second there they were on.a 
bridge that spanned a river. A 
howling gale was blowing and the 
water surged angrily beneath them. 
Above the roar of the wind they heard 
the whistle of a train. Nearer and 
nearer it came, till it thundered past 
them with a roar and a clatter. 
“ Ooh 1 ” gasped . Mary, “ that was 
close ! ” Just then the wind seemed to 
be whipped to a new fury and the 
whole bridge seemed to shake. There 
was an ominous cracking noise, 
“ Look 1 ” yelled Jim, “ the bridge is 
breaking 1 ”. And then they heard the 
whistle of another train approaching 1 
“ We must run to the signal-box 1 ” 
roared Roger. “ We’ve simply got to 
stop the train and save the people.” 
“ I'U run as fast as I can and you 
follow with Mary 1 ” shouted Jirp. 
In a few minutes, panting and blowing, 
he was climbing up the stairs to the 
signal-box. “ Quick . . . thertrain 1 V 
he,gasped, “The bridge . , . is . . . 
falling . . . down 1 ” The signalman 
rushed over to window and looked out.' 
** You’re right! ” he snapped, " there’s 
not a‘moment, to lose.”. Another 
whistle showed the train was near.' 
Like a flash of lightning he sped to a 
big lever . . ..-and pulled it, putting 
the signal at “ Danger." With a 
scream of .metal upon metal, sparks 


flying from under the wheels, the 
massive express came to a halt just 
short or the bridge. “Safe ! ” whisp¬ 
ered Jim—but where were Mary and 
Roger ? 

He started running towards the 
bridge to find out. Suddenly he saw 
them—and his blood ran cold. The 
bridge had broken off each side of 
them ! They were marooned—on a 
tiny strip of the bridge. Even as he 
gazed horrorstruck at the scene, the 
strip of bridge they were on started to 
crumble. “ The Stone ! ” shouted Jim 
aloud to himself. He dived into his 
pocket and produced the magic Stone 
of Kassim. Just as the strip of bridge 
started to fall into the foaming water, 
taking Mary and Roger with it, he 
gabbled as quickly as he could, “ 1- 
wish-we-were-all-back-home 1 ” A 
moment later they found themselves 
back home again. Said Mary, “Oh, 
I’m so glad to be here 1 ” Said Roger, 
“ A good job done—and plenty of 
excitement to go with it! ’’ 

Said Jim (glancing at the clock ) ; 

There’s more excitement in ten 
minutes—roast . beef and plenty of 
Mustard to go with it ! ” 



THE MUSTARDEERS 1 OATH 


We will have mustard 
whenever we can get it. 
Mustard*makes good 
food taste better. 

We will have Mustard— 



Folman's Mustard 
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